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AMERICAN FARMHOUSES. 


wr Hamlin Garland, some years since, published 
: his tales of Western prairie life, the impression 
of hard, grinding, thankless poverty and dreary, hope- 
less surroundings, which he depicted, brought home to 
many of his readers the realization of conditions which 
are but too often ignored. Agriculture in itself is one 
of the noblest of callings, and the farmer is almost the 
only producer in the Commonwealth who is self-support- 
ing; and yet the average farmhouse is a most dissolutely 
dreary and artistically barren habitation, and Mr. Spen- 
cer’s paper on the subject, in this issue, ought to arouse a 
deeper appreciation of the possibilities of agricultural 
architecture. Theoretically, farm life is all that is ideal, 
and the open air existence is the charming return to 
nature for which we all sigh; and if our farmers could be 
induced to give to the construction and adornment of 
their houses but a tithe of the thought and the money 
which is lavished in many cases upon the barns, stables, 
and pig pens, there would be no cause to complain of 
the habitations of the American husbandmen. Mr. 
Spencer views the subject from the standpoint of the 
artist as well as the architect. The possibilities of the 
farmhouse appeal to him as they should appeal to the in- 


habitants, and he is able to show that it is not necessary 
to endure the frightfully uninteresting and almost hope- 


lessly commonplace 

but that the fifteen thousand 
roomy houses of wood, brick, 
reason, to multiply until the 
farmhouses have shrunk to 
persistently shiftless farmers 
call the very pointed story by 

a few years since, of how 
forced her husband to provide 
as good as that he offered his ] 
Revolt of Mother” brought « 
farm architecture Mr. Spen 
of the American farmho 
appreciation and a d 
promise of most excell 

cult to evolve a more 
hygienic treatment of 
quite as much ignorance 
which permits our 
have, and once we c: 
made to feel that 
more conducive to hea 
looking than any of 
now the rule, it will not 
bering of the days of 
country in the world build 

did once, as Mr. Spencer 

must turn | around, and if we 
fashion of our New England foret 
take a measure of their spirit a1 
forms of masonry constructi 
beyond the reach of any but 


er \ 
\ 1\ 


but are now possible for e) 
Burnt clay, as a material 

has everything to recommend 

unknown here for the reason that, up 

five years, it was in many parts of 

expensive material than wood. 

Holland, through the rich 

the central counties of Eng 

alence of brick farmhouses; 

of those countries are able 

rational brick farmhouses, there 

the free farmers of our own country 
Example, after all, is a better teache1 

and it is hoped that the competition for 

brick farmhouse, which appears in this nut 

its part in developing possibilities. Whe 

young architects want to amuse themselves \ 

time sketch, it is more apt to take the form of 

rural than civic, and a farmhouse is mort 

under the facile pencil than an arch of 
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brick will appeal to our constructors to an extent which 
will create as ; 


great a revolution in the methods of private 
construction as has taken place already 
work. 


in our commercial 


THE PALAZZO DEL POPOL , ORVIETO, ITALY. 


Cc *¢ IME eighty miles north of Rome on a great isolated 
» 


tufa rock stands the medizval town of Orvieto. 
The perpendicular sides of 


re 


the plateau rise, streaked 
stained with the gorgeous colors of age, above the 
level valley through which runs the railway to 


Rome 
A remarkably 


steep cable tramway conveys the passen- 
gers from the station to the top of the plateau, landing 


them at the entrance of the winding main street of the 


ruinous old town. Such tourists as stop at Orvieto are 
generally attracted by the splendid cathedral 


and its 
works of art, and few find it 


to their taste to pass more 
than one night in the old hill town The houses, built 
of the coarse, black volcanic stone, m 


1 


any of them window- 
id dropping to decay, the repulsive filth of the 
alleyways, and the somewhat sullen loo] 


1On Contr 


ve to give Orvieto a gloomy and forbidding 
appearance Squalor and 


KS of the popula 


emptiness are seldom pic- 


turesque; merriment and color are found more in crowded 


than in those decimated by poverty. 
This dilapidated condition of Orvieto is expressed in 
le photograph of the rear of the Public | 


¢ ° 


we present thi 


-alace, which 
Ss month as our frontispiece. The massive 
and ti 


time-stained walls, which, with their yawning open 


ngs, frame the disheveled heads of the motley population 


harbored in these rooms which have been the stronghold 


a 
where many a potentate and civic dignitary has upheld 
the honor of Orvieto, 


are characteristic examples of the 
construction of most of the City. 


Little is left of the original architecture of the Palazzo 


Popolo, except the splendid row of triple windows. 


= 


with their delicate columns and tracery, and curiously 


archivolt which spans the entire motif. The 


great archway extends through the building, and on the 
front side nearer to the main Street there is a flight of 
broad steps leading uy 


» to a balcony, as was common with 
[talian municipal buildings. The 


the masonry i 


coarse character of 

s clearly indicated by the photograph. 

lhe building was erected during the twelfth or thirteenth 

century, and although much ruined is an interesting link 

in the chain of famous Italian town halls. 
Aside from its dilapidated state, Orvieto 1 


S a place 
which the 


traveler, in search of impressions, wi! hardly 
? 


care to miss = 


he imposing mass of its craggy plateau, 
as it first comes into sight from the train. the flight up 
funicular tramway with picturesque peas- 
ants and market women, the entrance through the black 
tunnel under the 


wards on the 


fortress, the interminable main street 
which has to be traversed to find the inn 
itself with its 


then the inn 
vast brick-paved bedrooms and gloomy 
halls, whose depressing effect is, however, happily neu- 


tralized in the dining room by the copious flasks of the 


good red wine of Orvieto, which adorn the tables, — all 
these contrast with the cathedral 


fagade, blazing with 
mosaic, and the 


sorgeous sunsets which stream over the 
level valley and old Etruscan city, rich with its memo- 


ries Of over a score of centuries. 





THE 
American Farmhouses.’ 


BY ROBERT C. SPENCER, JR. 
HE student of rural domestic architecture must be 
content to find his pleasure chiefly in the enjoy- 
ment of field and woods. The average American farm- 
stead, and its weather-beaten, ramshackle, wooden build- 
ings and unkempt surroundings, adds but a doubtful 
The fine old relics of colonial 
days, which still exist in New England and the South, 


charm to the landscape. 


were the country seats of gentlemen who had other 
resources than the soil. They were not farmhouses. Out- 
side their own provincial environment they have not 
even served as prototypes for the homes of the real 
farmers whose acres are their sole support. 

such 


Disregarding pioneer makeshifts as the log 


cabin, the ‘‘ dug-out’’ and the ‘‘dobe”’ hut, we have, in 
the United States, a vast territory presenting every di- 
versity of climate, topography, and vegetation, over 
which is thinly scattered some six million flimsy wooden 
farmhouses. Besides these, in the older and richer farm- 
ing communities, there may be, all told, possibly fifteen 
thousand well-built, comfortable, roomy houses of wood, 
stone, or brick, which have some characteristic architec- 
tural or pictorial charm, adding color and pleasing inter- 





FARMSTEAD NEAR 


FOPSHAM, ME. 


est to their natural environment, and offering suggestion 
and inspiration to the architect. 

Even in the rich farming sections of the older States, 
there are many rural habitations so brutally bald, ugly, 
and forbidding that it may be said of our own benighted 
heathen, still deaf to the gospel of beauty, that they live 
in a land ‘‘ where every prospect pleases and only man 
is vile.”’ 
fair 
country, one cheerless or unsightly house seems, by con- 


Amid the freshness and beauty of the open 
trast, more discreditable to a highly civilized and pro- 
gressive race than a whole row of them in a city. 
Poverty and struggle are not alone accountable for 
poor housing. Many a countryman who is well-to-do, 
even wealthy, lives in the most primitive and comfortless 
fashion. The average farmer, more especially in the 
rougher parts of the South and West, does not know 
how to live. He and his, toil hard and get little of the 
higher side of life in return. Having the same social 
instincts and needs as other men, he isolates himself in 
the midst of a large tract of land, and during the long 
winter months, when there is little outdoor work to do, he 
and his unfortunate family are often shut in like hermits, 
and cut off from convenient intercourse with their fel- 
lows, to drag out a dull, depressing, animal existence 
amid bare and ugly surroundings. Often the children 


1 Copyrighted by Robert C. Spencer, Jr. 
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cannot even attend school. In most European countries, 


doubtless, as a result of the feudal system, — where fo1 
mutual support and defense the homes of the serfs and, 
dependents were grouped near the manor or castle, the 
lonely isolated farmhouse is less common. In France: 


England, Russia, and Scandinavia the owners or worke1 


of a number of farms group their houses in a little han 





OLD SHINGLED BARN, 


let with its school, its church, and its smith 


in all directions each 


morning to the distant 
vineyards, and returning at dark to chat 
evening meal with friends and neighbors, tal 


or indulging in mild gossip 
The same communal arrangement 
our early New England settlers by the 


Indian tribes, and on the outskirts of tl 


and towns still remain many delighttf 
Colonial farmhouse architecture But with 
ment and subjugation of the Indians, and t es 


of the era of settlement upon government 


requirement of five years’ actual residence thereo 


title could be established, the lonely isolate: 
In the ‘*' Western Res ; 
Michigan Wisconsin it wa 


Farther west on the prairies it 


became 


South, 


common. 
and in and 
built of logs. 

shelter built of pine lumber or merely a sod 
structed from the humble material nearest at nd ( 


the Pacific slope, with its kindly climate, Sil 


rant 
These were the One 


rudest housing sufficed 





pioneers. The day of the log house is passing, and the 
sawmill has long been at work devouring the forests for 
lumber to ship to farms cleared originally in the midst o 
the virgin woods. The sod house and the ‘* shack” are 
but temporary makeshift shelters, and the cheap fram« 
house is taking their place to remain until the era o 


wood makes way for the era of brick and stone 
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Cloud opens at the touch of one slant ray, and far out 


upon the gloomy plain a golden finger touches the earth, 
and a windmil] gleams wet against the rumbling dark- 


ness, as the thunder rolls and the tassels of the corn bow 


gently before the dying wind. 
Winter comes, and the prairie is a frozen waste, across 
which the bitter winds drift the stinging Snow-dust, unti] 


every flimsy, wooden farmhouse Shivers on its founda- 


tion, if, mayhap, it have any foundation better than posts 


driven into the ground and a banking of dirt and le 


aves, 
When the thawing Weather comes the 


unspeakable roads 
of bottomless muck stand out black against the 


Ing snow, and travel is well-nigh 


surround. 


impossible. And the 


homes themselves. what do they offer of comfort and 


SKETCH BY R, >» SPEN\( ER, JR. 


beauty We all know them. and the helpless Poverty of 


ideas ©“xpressed by the “verage farmhouse. It is just one 
smaller and Cheaper and more 


cheerlessly com- 
le average mean little house Which the 
builder ~ puts up” in the humbler suburbs 
rks and working-men 


has hever occurred to their builders that 


even at 
the very smal] outlay to Which 


the average farmer is 
CcConnined, some pleasing ‘fects of Proportion and mass 


might be got, more lasting and beautiful Materials used. 


more interior “Omtort and more domestic conveniences 


Planned for The women of the household. 


Particularly 
are of foreign origin and peasant antecedents, are 
literally hewers of wood and drawers of water. The 


pump has replac ed the well With its old oaken bucket, but 


the pump is out in the yard and not in the kitchen, 


straw 


seen [rom a 


he Skies. 
and storm. Over the 


the west a rifted SPENCER, JR. 








THE 





A SOUTHERN FARMHOUSE. 


Sinks are luxuries for the few. Dish water is thrown 


out near the kitchen door. Probably not more than one 
farmhouse in twenty has a furnace or a plumbing system 
of any kind. In nearly every house, and this is equally 
true even in New England and in the thriftiest parts, one 
sacred room is dedicated and set apart to fashion and 
ceremony. It is the ‘‘ parlor” idea, which runs through 
all modern domestic architecture, expressed here in a 
peculiarly absurd yet pathetic form. Shut up, unused, 
and frigid, except on rare occasions, musty with disuse, 
and its walls ghastly white or covered with some poor, 
pale paper, a few chromos and faded photographs in hard 
black frames, and all of the other evidences of poverty of 
taste and imagination, the so-called ‘‘ best room” is cut 
out of the already modest ground plan, leaving the family 
to live in kitchen and dining room, and to eat in the 
former oftener than in the latter, where the atmosphere 
reeks of coarse cookery, stale tobacco, and dirty boots 
and clothing brought in by the men from the fields and 
barns. 

Of sanitary, bathing, or laundry conveniences there 
are usually none. Thousands of farmers have never 
heard of such things. Thousands who have heard of 
Housework 
is drudgery at all times, and during haying and harvest 


them and might afford them scoff at them. 


it is slavery. The pictures given in some of our recent 


fiction of hard grinding farm life with few touches of 


softness or beauty to relieve them are not too darkly 
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drawn. Picture to yourself the boyhood life of a David 
Harum. The fiction of 
and E. V. 


of actual and common rural conditions, where farms are 


Hamlin Garland, Mrs. Peattie, 


exaggerated impression 


Smalley gives no 
isolated and the struggle against poverty is endles 
bitter. 

The Esquimaux Indian with his wood and bon 
basket-weaving, and 


ing, his implement-mak ing 


more to occupy and develop his creative faculties than t 


toilers of the prairie in whom the love of beauty 

desire to create gradually die; where the live 
tion of childhood is starved and dwarfed by tl har 
reality of a one-sided material existence To one of tho 


warped and undeveloped natures art is a strangt 
foreign thing, to be mistrusted and shunned b« 


understood; because enjoyed and _ patronize 
favored rich and the idle-born; a thing for wea 
and lazy men. 

From infancy the child of the farn 
truly see form and color, the mind to unde 
imagination to create, and the hands to « 


pleasure of doing. In the country 





houses must draw together about the 
center, and there must the childre1 
teaching of the kindergarten, the spi 


not be withdrawn as the pupils pass tron 





should pervade all the years of 
beauty, knowing its value in life, sensit 
forms, the farmer of 
es t value beautiful surroundin; 
tiful crops. Realizing the bet 
vantages of combination a1 
will work intelligently for 


of little communities, wher 


effort, comfort and 


CoOonveniecl 








now rare, may be enjoyed all ()1 
industrial side of his calling he 
such combinations of capital 


interests as to make the earning of an ind 


pendent and comfortable living a certaint 
for the reasonably careful and industrious 
Trusts and the ‘‘ plutocrats ” will no longet 
be his bugbears, and his sons vill no longe1 


seek the city in search of uncertain fortune 


Among the factors working toward the 


improved conditions of rural life are the 


efforts of educators to 
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in the most 
i phase of State university 
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numbte nomes 
een 
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rmhouse problem 
to awaken their st 


il lite in respect to the 


pains to comfortably 


ent time the ty pical American 


a purely practical standpoint, 
to the better-built foreign 
Unhampered bi ' 
of foolish extravagance in 
ends sought are purely ‘‘ prac- 
esthetic ‘ foolishness,” 


less refinement of living, 


le to the farming 


range idea promotin; 


pr yTessive 


' 1 
pscribers 


building of 


the farmer asa 
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barn builder has been progressive and ready to spend 
money within the limitation of wooden construction and 
according to his means. It is in the matter of the house 
that he has signally failed. Here his intense natural 
conservatism, joined to force of habit in crude ways of 
living, has stood in the way of progress. The journals 
he takes have always dwelt chiefly upon the practical 
details of his business, leaving the home itself, the center 
and soul of the farm, to the rude hands of the ignorant, 
unprogressive country builder. Of recent years, with 
the perfection of cheap methods of photographic repro 
duction, the country has been flooded with ready-made 
designs for houses of every size and cost, planned for all 
sorts and conditions of men except farmers. These 
designs are most of them so bad that it would be fortu- 
nate if the country people had escaped their blighting 


influence But in the hands of the village builder they 


Ss 


are made, with some changes in the line of cheap con- 





struction, to serve for the new homes of the wealthier 


and more ambitious farmers. We have all seen these 


fearful and wonderful structures with their ridiculous 
little towers and turrets, or their now antiquated mansard 
roofs and cupolas, betokening the exceptional prosperity 
and munificence of the owners. Begotten by blind 
custom, conceived in a commercial spirit and born of 
commonplace mediocrity, there is little hope for the cause 
of a progressive, living, native, domestic architecture 
in these piles of plans and elevations run off by the yard 
by men who care little or nothing for architecture as a fine 
art. The small minority of our architects who are able to 
design well-planned, livable, and thoroughly delightful 
farmhouses are as a rule too constantly and profitably 
employed with large and important commissions to be 
interested in the sort of building to which the humble 
means of even the wealthier farmers would confine him. 
So that unless the devil is fought with fire and the best 
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ideas of our ablest designers and thinkers are placed in carpenter is no longer the painstaking student of th 
S Ss | S 
the hands of the farm people, the illiterate and unscrupu- most dignified architectural precedent, as he often was 
lous plan-merchant, who never lets art interfere with in colonial days. He makes plans in order to get 
business, will continue to be the only architect the farmer ‘‘jobs,”’ and gets all the money he can out of then In 
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knows until there is a larger and more intelligent demand New England, until recentty, the trad 
for beauty in the home and its surroundings. have been followed in a humble wa 
In our present intensely commercial period the village but now, even there, the same be 
. nations of the lathe and the band 
} a —. appear in all their brazen impudet1 
12> _ } . : 
In presenting some of my own d 
BED ROOM BED ROOM \ id 
WPS satire ATTIC SPACE farmhouses, as suggesting a ft 
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ee \ Ps journals, and have also appeared 
| d PI 
| 7 architectural club catalogues and 1 
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I P| not more than one servant, and would re 
LA 
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help in some cases tO Occupy separate q rtel 
le, this being a good plan on very large fat 
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VERANDA may be accommodated in the house, and 
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[The only saying in labor and expense n 
by providing e{tensive quarters for help in pa 
farmhouse is in feating them in winter, although 
here a central steam or hot water apparatus instead of 


hot air furnace would wipe out even this considerati 

| In the average Northern farmhouse neither the mai 
oa | FIRST FLOOR room nor the family bed rooms have any proper pro 
yu | PLAN sions for heating. Moreover, in mixed communiti 


J where rough, menial, or uncongenial help has to be em 
PLANS OF WISCONSIN FARMHOUSE. ployed, the family life is much better and freer where thx 
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al Ameri an 


half a dozen 


a large alcove 1 
ingement completely 
work very 
reach; while any 
cut off by 
and drawn. off by 
The rear 


screens and meals 


occasions, 


meals; the living 


and privacy may be had 


ing friends, keeping farm 


business. 





With the exception of the Fieldstone Farmhouse in 
which brick might be used quite as effectively as stone, 
the construction is of the balloon frame type, with a 
covering of cement rough cast on metal lath. With some 
slight modifications each could be built of brick, and 
thereby made more durable and beautiful at a small in- 
crease of cost, which would be fully offset by the sub- 
stantial and permanent character of the house thus ob- 
tained. The days of the flimsy, ‘*clapboarded "’ frame 
house are numbered, and it is to be hoped that the farmers 
who seem to prefer bricks wherever they can be cheaply 
obtained will realize that solid brick construction, proof 
against weather, growing mellow rather than dilapidated 
with age, is the best investment in the long run. 

The other illustrations, mere camera notes, present 
interesting and typical examples of native American, 
Note the picturesque homeliness of 
the best built and the 


rural architecture. 
the northern New England type 
most clearly defined and, perhaps, the best suited to 
Northern conditions. Here, and occasionally in the West 
where New Englanders have settled, the typical farm- 
house is a long rambling structure, with the sacred 
and guest room at one end and the barns and 
In Northern regions where old- 


parlor 7 


workshop at the other. 
fashioned winters with deep drifting snows still reign, 
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FIRST FLOOR, LAKESIDE FARMHOUSE. 














A LAKESIDE 


the convenience and comfort of this type are obvious. 
Of course, a separate and larger barn for stock is usually 
required, although examples may be seen where, through 
various sheds, a house is united with a great barn, large 
enough for all purposes. A few changes in the plans of 
these rambling farmhouses would eliminate the most 
serious defects now found in even the best of these build- 
ings. These defects, some of which are due to per- 
verted ways of living, are: first, a connection between 
kitchen and barn too short or inadequately shut off 
against odors; 
dry, fuel, 
third, 


second, incomplete or inconvenient laun- 
pantry, and 
lack of bath room and sanitary conveniences; 
fourth, and perhaps most serious of all, lack of a large, 
sunny, attractive living room or combined dining and 
living room in place of the frigid, old-fashioned state 
parlor held sacred to memorable occasions, such as wed- 
dings and funerals. 


other working arrangements; 


One needed feature, seldom pro- 
vided, is a roomy entry, set apart for the male members 
of the household in which they may remove dirty boots 
and overalls, and clean themselves up properly before en- 
tering the kitchen or living rooms. Often toilet and 
wardrobe conveniences may be provided in the laundry. 

In planning and placing a house in a sharply rolling 
country, such advantage of the site often may be taken 
as to provide easy and convenient access to the house and 
barn on two levels, giving an added charm to its various 
aspects seldom found in the level prairies. 

Concerning the use of brick in the construction of 
American farm buildings, there is little to be said for the 
reason that the cheapness and availability of wooden con- 
struction have been sufficient cause hitherto for the 
almost universal use of wood. Scarcity of small local 
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FARMHOUSE, 


brick kilns and 


scarcity of ma- 


sons have been 
a natural ac- 
companiment 
of the abun- 
dance of saw- 
mill products. 
Substantially 
built farm- 
houses of brick 
are quite com- 


mon in parts of 


Ohio and Indi- 
ana, and they 
will be found 
here and there 


in Illinois, Mich- 
Wis- 


consin within 


igan, and 
fifty miles of 
brick-making 
centers. Some 
of the 
interesting 


most 
ex- 
amples of brick 


farm building's 
are to be found 
in New Eng- 
land, where the 
English colo- 
nists brought 


from across the 


SECOND 


FLOOR, 


* 


LAKESIDI 


FARMHOL 
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FIELDSTONE FARMHOUSI 





stant nd enduring build- former are carefully molded by hand, and it is quite 
ording to the ways probable that they were imported. The walls of the 
it deal of trouble to ‘‘Lee Farm,’’ now more than one hundred years old, are 
ry bi ng their over two feet thick, and the bricks, to judge from their 
softness, were 
burned near by 
long before there 
: ~—$—-+N were any regular 
| kilns in the Pine 
" + af dds Se | Tree State. 
G h Altogether, the 


gers : a farmhouse prob- 


tH I ; Leos, ’ < 
" - J ca be aa = =“ pe ee 7 lem in this coun- 
\ bo — | fy try is a most in- 


dell wr teresting one; 





oa | yi os aie and as the cheap 

ae 3 , Sate “ : and temporary 
2 _ — a houses of the 
: first settlers and 





their immediate 

e descendants fall 

into dilapidation 

7 s ; Fa wes and decay, it is 
| to be hoped that | 
we shall enter on 
an era of more 
substantial, liva- 
ble, and attrac- 
tive homes for 
the millions who 
till the soil and 
= s || form the _ back- 
UU $d bone of the 
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THE 


« The Brickbuilder ** Competition. 
II. 


A FARMHOUSE. 


CRITICISM AND AWARD BY R. CLIPSTON STURGIS. 


2s drawings submitted in this competition seemed 
to me of unusual excellence, and a large number 
show thought and study. It was sufficiently difficult to 
select a half dozen. to place above the rest, and it was 
still more difficult to In considering the 
problem, there were three main points: first, the general 
layout,— the arrangement of the buildings on the land, 
relation to 


rank these. 


convenience and for 
aspect, both very important in a farm, and their group- 
ing as an architectural composition; second, the plans 
in detail, 


their each other, for 


the arrangement of the rooms in the house, 
to give to the farmer some measure of retirement, with 
pleasant exposure and outlook, and yet give him easy 
supervision of his farm buildings, and the arrangement 
of the barn to make the care of the stock easy, and to 
give them good quarters, and to provide accommodation 
for the necessary implements and for the farm produce; 
third, the exterior treatment, which should be simple 
and farm-like in character, and yet substantial and pleas- 
ing. 

‘*Countryman” was awarded the first place, because 
on the three counts he appeared to have done most 
toward solving the various problems, but there is cer- 
tainly a very narrow margin between his design and the 
two placed second and third. 

At first sight ‘‘ Countryman’s”’ weak rendering preju- 
dices one against him; but if one studies the design care- 
fully he is forced to admit that his general arrangement 
of the buildings could hardly be improved upon. It is 
unquestionably a farm. The great farmyard is the cen- 
tral feature, and the buildings are grouped about it so as to 
give the house the best position for view and aspect, and 
yet leave it in command of the barn; and the barn 
stretches out to face south and southeast. The garden 
occupies the right place, not too important, but easy of 
access and away from the more every-day side of the 
establishment. If ‘‘Countryman’”’ had merely extended 
his hedge to enclose a small front door yard, it would 
have seemed a quite perfect arrangement. Then the 
house is well planned, all the rooms are pleasant and 
sunny, and the men’s rooms occupy the right place at the 
north end toward the barn. The summer kitchen is the 
only doubtful room; a cooler position with more cross 
ventilation would have been preferable. The 
excellently planned, horses, cows, and pigs grouped 
round a working center, with adjacent paddocks. One 
would have liked the carriage room a little nearer the 
horses, and the paddocks are hardly sunny enough for 
winter, which is the time they would be most used. The 
exterior is the weakest point of the whole design, but 
even this is largely due to the feeble drawing. If well 
executed on these very lines it would be a pleasing 
group, and the only doubt is whether the designer knew 
how good his design might be. 


barn is 


BRICKBUILDER. 


‘‘In Haste” is placed second. His general plan 
not quite as good as the first. It is a little more like 
accidental grouping than a studied arrangement, but 
has all the charm which such a plan often has lhe 
perhaps, a little too much of elegance in th re 
treatment of the ground between house and barn, e1 
phasizing unduly the unbusinesslike side of the pla 
The house plan is first-rate, convenient, comforta 
homelike, and the barn is fairly well arranged; but 
again the real farm is a bit in the background 
space, rather out of the way, allotted to the wag 
implements. The paddocks seem somewhat cot 
with sheds. The exterior is wholly TT ¢ 
able; quite the best of the lot 

Third place is given to ‘'Seigniory Hi 
plan is quite different from either 
buildings are not grouped around a cente1 
two groups merely touching at o It " 
fectly logical and defensible schem« 
gives importance to the house, and y« 
is in easy communication with the bar 
to the house is very simple, and yet 
and the extension of the road straig ( 
the barn makes an excellent ( 
extremely well planned TI roon 
placed, and in proper sequence; anc 
ing two ways, and the sheds and i 
The barn would be very good but for ( 
main face is southeast, and the cent 
high, would cut off all sun in winte 
and cow yard. The reversal of stab 
would have obviated this, but the 
been too close to the houss Ap] 
of the hay barn up an 
grades suggest it, but as indicated hers 
long run to give a grade sufficient 
heavy loads. The exterior is d 
of this design, and the rendering 
nite to explain the author’s intent 
brick or stone house cemented 1 
brick wall, and one questions ethe 
coped with stone or with bri ( 
ing is flat or pitched. A few more s es ( 
would have made this clear. It 
necessary labor, but unwise to « 
essential. 

‘* Reuben” receives first m¢ O 
his very good exterior, charmingly r ere It 
however, a solution of the problem. It 
house and barn, but the house of a man <« ount 
who, besides his horses and carriages, keeps son ( 
and pigs. The ‘‘barn”’ is really stable t 


barn attached 


. There is ne 


» great 


Space 


crops, nor for the wagons and implements nec¢ 


farm work. 


barn, adds further to this impression. 
owned this charming 


hands sleep in 


The secon 


sensible design; house and barn well 


The garden, 


place 
his house. 


d mention is 


placed 
would 


given 


betwee! 


fairly well planned, an exterior which is 


monsense sort 
execution. 


of work and 


which 


mal 
not ive the f 
to: °° eee a 
placed and | 
sound cc 
would look well 
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FIRST PRIZE DESIGN. 
Witrrep A. Norris, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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SECOND PRIZE DESIGN. 


Wittiam L. Puitirps, Rocuester, N. Y 
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THIRD PRIZE DESIGN. 


> Henry Loomis Curtis, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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been Condy 


ted by tf] 
OMMiuttes¢ Incep- 
supply much 
iTe-resisting quali- 
as 


lits 


° lew 
Pertect]y 
I d 


Cra ks had 


many about 


The second ceiling te 
JOists, Spaced at 


the walls ate 


sted Consisted of 
19-in. centers, and 
ach end. A 


3 by 9 in. deal 
resting 4! 
Slag-woo] Slab 1 
4S screwed at the 
The flooring 


Was formed of Slag- 


2 ins. on 
in. thick and 
joist on both 


5 Ins. wide w end of each 
sides, Was of 7 in. boards, 
Woo] Slabs I° 
'’2 ins. thick When | 


( OnSisted of 


and the ceiling 
4 ins. thick (reduced to 
Tessed into Position, as the 
between 
Walls of the 


1e Slabs 
Slag-woo] enclosed 


galvanized Wire 
netting) Round the hut a wood molding 


Covering 


Was fixed, forming 
which Projected 


The fire 


a cornice and 
below the 
lasted an 


the Slag-woo] 
match-boarding ce 
temperature 
& tO 1,800 degs. Fahr., followed by 
application of Water for 

after the test. the 


8 in. iling. 
hour, the gradually in- 
the immediate 
{wo minutes. When e 
joists and f 


creasin 


xamined 


ooring were sound and not 
damaged by hre, 


Columns. Though certain fire 


at Ham urg and Ney York, 


attempt at really 


tests had been made 


there had only 
systematic and 
namely, at Brooklyn, u. SA 
thought Proper in 


ot the | 


been one 


independent testing, 


and the Committee 


October. 1898, to Publish the 


Took]; Nn tests with y - One test 
was made With a Carneo; 


results 


4 ft. high py 12 4 IN. thick. 
rapidly, and the 
became *tod.* 


The temperature Was raised column 
showed Signs of failing when it ‘ there be- 
Ing then a Pressure on it of 45.06 tons, Strength by 
Gordon's formula: Breaking Strength per square inch, 


; ; area of CTOSS-section. (5 Sq. ins; : breaking 
load, 1< x #51930, 684, 420 lbs. {342 tons). Actual gTeat- 
est load, cold '41.4 tons, with no change of form, An- 
Other test 


was made with a hol] 


OW Cast- 
In. external 


metal, and 


iron Column of g. 
about ny £t. 
fail when it 
eine then ©4.8 tons. 


diameter, 1-in high. 
This coly nn became « red,”’ 


The strength by Gor 


also began to 
the Pressure 
don's formula was as follows: Bre 


‘ ’ 
‘OS. > Safe load, 1 Xo 2,000, 


a test with another 


aking Strength, 


Ido, 100 lbs, 


992,000 
(90.2 tons). In 


Cast-iron column a jet of 


Water from 
“74 I. nozzle was thrown on it several] times after heat- 
Ing’ it The last time the heat was raised to 1,300 deg. , 
Fahr., the 'ron being then 4 “* bright req ” color, The 
column was 


beginning tO yield by bending just before 


it was ap] 


the last application of water; but 


arently wn- 
ected by the Water 


Doors 


made by the 


A number of fire tests with doors have been 
COMMittee. ferent Woods be- 
together. The 


famed door Of 2-in. teak, 


and was hung in 
to open outw 
the temperatt 


two doors of di 
Ing £enerally tested 
With a Solid-f 


© ft DY 


first test was 
The door was 
a4 by 3 in. rebated 
test lasted 
increasing to 


Y 2 tt. 5 ins, 
teak frame ards; the 
ire gradually 
After Cwenty-four 


one hour, 
2,000 deg. Fahr. 
showed 
door and the sill, and 
burst through all] door collaps- 
ing five Minutes another occasion a 134 
In. four-paneled Pine door and a 17% in, four-paneled 
Pine door were tested together, the former being 6 ft. 
° Ins. by 2 ft. 7 ins., and the latter ¢ 


minutes flame 
bottom edge of the 


hour flame 


between the 

at the etid of 
the joints, the 
afterwards. On 


> ft. 6 ins by 2 
it. 4 ins, - both were 


to open Outwards. 
door in 


nung in 4 by 3 in, 
The fire broke 
nineteen minutes, 


rebated frames 
through the I 


48 in. 
at a temperature of 


about 


| 
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1,400 deg. Fahr., and this door was destroyed in twenty- than the latter. In five minutes flame came through 
two minutes. The fire broke through the 17@ in. door in the joint between the head and frame of the poplat 
twenty minutes, at a temperature of about 1,600 deg. door; in ten minutes the door was badly twist 
Fahr., and the door collapsed in twenty-six minutes. From twenty-four minutes the top west panel fell in; an 
the foregoing test it may be taken that the life of ordi- thirty-six minutes the whole door collapsed. 1 
nary pine doors in a fire created, say, ina room where other hand, it was twenty-six minutes before the flan 
the windows have been broken and a draught created is became continuous along the top rail of the ma 
about twenty minutes, and the additional '% in. in the door, and this door did not fall till after for 
thickness of the material does not seem to make much utes. 
difference. It will be noted that the teak door stood an An hour’s test with a 2-ia. framed Austrian oak doo 
hour under more severe conditions. and a similar door of American walnut ved t 
A most interesting test made by the committee in oak was the better. The first spurt of Lppe 
June of last year was with a 2.-in. wood door covered with through the walnut door in fifteen minutes; but 
tinned steel plates (26 S. W. G.) and an iron door with a not take place till after thirty-three minutes on t 
frame 3% in. thick and panels 4 in. thick. The door door. In forty-two minutes flame came thi 
openings were 3 ft. 9 ins. by 7 ft. 3 ins., and the doors joint between the top muntin and upper east pane 
were hung to open inwards (towards the fire, which walnut door; in forty-five minutes the lower west 
lasted one hour and reached 2,000 deg. Fahr.). The fol- of the oak door fell out; in fifty-five minute: 
lowing is a summary of the effect: The armored door collapsed; and three minutes later th 
remained in position, though it was much buckled and lapsed. 
bulged, and the upper part gradually inclined inwards So much has been said about the adva 
considerably, permitting the passage of flame. The constructed in three thicknesses of boar 
: first spurt of flame over the top of the door was seen committee has decided to conduct a series 
after five minutes. The iron door remained in posi- such doors in order that they may coll 
| tion throughout the test, but became red hot, buckled data regarding their resistance to fir Phe 
and warped considerably, together with its rebated the series was with a 25 in. archangel d¢ 
frame. The first spurt of flame between door and similar door of Quebec pine, both constri 
frame was seen after twenty minutes. It should be thicknesses and hung to open inwards o1 
mentioned that whilst the iron door was hung ina re- In thirty-nine minutes flame appeared 
| bated frame, the armored door fitted closely against the over the top of the deal door, and in sixt 
‘face of the brick wall and had a 3-in. overlap at the sides the upper part of this door was considerab 
and top. flame was seen through several -small 
Oak and teak doors were next tested together. Each portion. The pine door stood better, 
was 2 ins. thick with solid panels, and the door opening elapsed before flame appeared ove 
was 3 ft. 3 ins. by 6 ft. g ins. The fire was a fierce one minutes later, after water had. bee 
| . and lasted an hour. In five minutes flame appeared be- inner thicknesses were found to be 
tween the frame and top rail of the teak door, and in away, and the outer thickness (whi 
fifty-five minutes it had extended to the bottom of the part in position) was much damaged 
upper panels, flame also coming through the joints be- The following table summari 
tween the muntin and lower panels. In fifty-eight of these tests with doors: 
minutes the door collapsed and fell inwards. The 
oak door stood the test better, for it was thirty minutes : 
before flame got through between the frame and top z= 5 = 
rail. In forty-four minutes the fire came through the ee 24 3 
lock rail; in fifty-five minutes the four panels fell out- s*| 
wards, and in fifty-nine minutes the remainder of the - 
door fell. As both are used so extensively, it is impor- ee ee ee 
tant to know whether a door of pitch-pine will resist a sea ae fe co ere ner 
fire for a longer time than one of deal. The doors paneled 1,600,20 min.)D 
tested by the committee were 2 ins. thick, framed, had a ere 
solid panels, and opened inwards on the fire side. It was —_, a 
found that one withstood the fire almost as well as the j ‘ a de much buck 
other, though the pitch-pine door was slightly the better. ! oe ae ee 2,099|20 min. | Doo 
It was twenty minutes before flame appeared over the ee tee —— 
top rail of this door, whereas three minutes before the Sealah ct. eat eed oan 19 
flame had come through this part of the deal door. When Austrian Oak, 2in., solid 7 
fifty minutes had expired the upper panels and muntin Auchiaeoe aa cS 
of the pine door fell out, and fire was seen through a Aiceamael aa, —— 
lower panel of the deal door; both doors collapsed en- three thicknesses|2,000)39 min.| Upper part considera 
tirely after fifty-seven minutes. cone aohant nates” 
A Honduras mahogany door and a poplar door, both ear s3 Radia Ss seme cai ta ia 


> nesses burnt awa 


2 ins. thick, framed, with solid panels, were next tested. Saate di 
ri. . - ~ . . aaly a 
[his proved the former to be much more fire-resisting 


imarec 
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’ o.2 > Speaking of the architectural office boy reminds me 
Selected Miscellany. 


of an incident which occurred in one of the large offices 


here. Plans were under way for a large building to be 

a 8 . built by the Duchess de B , and the drawings were all 

NOTES FROM NEW YORK carefully labeled with her full title, ws., Mme. the 

lt ot rprising that I am obliged to report that Duchess de B , etc. On one of her visits, while she 
ed has been one of extreme dullness was in the private office with the architect, a certain 

ders. No one expects to find drawing was wanted and the office boy was sent for it. 

office ¢ \ st, and if he does, Upon its arrival the architect expressed a doubt as to its 

en, too, the man who has being the one wanted, but the boy spoke up, ‘‘Oh, yes, 


« 


Se | Basin MITTIN 





i | 


IDENCE OF AUSTIN CORBIN, 2D, SPOKANE, WASH. 
Cutter & Maleng1 \r 
t Va I Lime and M ict ( npal 
e build sir, dats de one; don’t you see her name on it, Mamie the 
St rd, 1ron, Duchess ?’ 
{ ) {t iT¢ ‘ _ ‘ ‘ 
a eed It is encouraging to be able to report that work upon 
os the new public library will soon be begun. Bids for the 
% oundation work have been presented to the Park Board, 
reeim’g are l = ae ’ ° . : 
; . and the names of the successful bidders will be announced 
~ oa K 11 purposes Vel 
vithin a week 
« CC int iS l|¢ nis 
v's ¢ t orde S 


Work upon the East River bridge, which was progress 





SPANDREL. MADE FOR THE NEW POST—OFFICE BUILDING 


AT NEW 
PORT, KY. 


By the Winkle Terra-Cotta Company 











ing so favorably, has been stopped completely 
for the last three weeks owing to a strike. 


While so much has been said of the con- 
struction of the high building above ground, 
comparatively little attention has been given 
by others than professional men to the vast 
engineering feats which must be accomplished 
before the building reaches the grade line, 
and it is a matter of surprise to the layman 
that so much time is spent, proportionately, 
upon the underground work. Upon study it 
will be found that the difficulties to be over- 
come are enormous and are never twice alike, 
and sometimes it takes just as long to put in 
the foundations for a tall building as to put 
up the entire superstructure. There are two 


_very interesting examples of skilful founda- 


tion work which are now under way, and will 
amply repay any architect or builder who can 
spare a little time to study them. They are 
at the corner of Broad Street and Exchange 
Place, and at the corner of Wall and William 
Streets. 


We take pardonable pride in the fact that 
the only American architects who were 


THE 
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FINISHED ROUGH TILE CEILINGS AND FLOORS, MASSA 
HOSPITAI BUILDING, BO ON 
Work executed by R. Guast ( 
Wheelwright & H 


awarded gold medals at the Paris Exposition were New 
Yorkers, vzs., McKim, Mead & White and Boring & Tilton. 


Bradford L. Gilbert, of this city, has been elected 











UNION TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, CINCINNATI, 


OHIO. 


Built of gray Norman brick, made by the Columbus Brick and Terra- 


Cotta Company. 
D. H. Buraham & Co., Architects. 


Supervising Architect of the South ¢ 


and West Indian Exposition 


SOCIETY AND CLUB NEWS 


THeE second monthly meeting of 1 Ie 


of the Architectural League ot \1 


August 7, 1900. 


j 


There were present Jos p ( E 
Richard E. Schmidt, vice-president; August ( 
treasurer; Emil Lorch, corresp: 

M. G. Garden, recording secretary, and Pr 


Wells and Robert C spencer, - 
The chief business transacte 


the Standin: 


ge Committees of the Li 
Publicity and Promotion, the ( 
Club; Ethics and Competition Code, 


League of New York; Exhibition ¢ 


Architectural Club; Foreign Exhibit, the T S« 
Philadelphia; Current Club Work, the St. Li 
tectural Club. 

The Committee on Education will be appx 


later date. ‘Lhe monthly meeting of the Exe 
is held the first Tuesday of each month at 


1218 Association Building, Chica 


W°* are in re eipt of the Syllabus of the T $ 
Club, Philadelphia. The perennial entl 


which has placed this organization in the fore 


of our American architectural bodies is evid 


every page of this most carefully prepared 


what the T Square Club proposes to do. We conf 


feeling of wonder that a professional society of 
can keep up the interest and so successfully 


line the possibilities of its own members in t 


functions which it undertakes. Most of our o 


tects will remember the day when the prof 


limited in number, restricted in possibilities, 
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national, rural, civic, and municipal work, with competi- 
tions arranged in a most delightfully suggestive manner; 
and though the announcement for October 24 of a ‘fall 
Smoker and Bumper with an evening devoted to the 


cultivation of the muses" is suggestive of other things 


fas 
than Vetruvius or the Ecole des Beaux Arts, we cannot 
but feel full sympathy with the introduction of the play- 
ful into the serious line of study which the program 


indicates It is announced that the success of last year’s 


talent, who were So 
1 
est some one else 


ike cooperation or 


question It must 








ying the solidarity 
i vTO vtn 18 due 
the ork that as 
' a one 
vas first made less 
t t t 5 ot Food 
vith force to th 
he mutual helpings, HOLYOKE DAM, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
is, and the glow Showing mstructiotr which Alpha Portland Cement (James A. Davis 
; Se & Co., New Eng Agents) was used 
Oss ) Ss © Ca 
S SlVes ONC a . 1 144 . : mo 
} competitions has assured the continuance ol the | mquare 
epnt about, and ‘ or , 1 1 ° 
Club Traveling Scholarship for the year rgot. 
11 : 
ment for all 
I aries n “ArT — TC ‘tT ‘ 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
t same 
; s of the wid The Fawcett Ventilated Fire-proof Floors are em- 


ployed in the new government mint at Philadelphia. 


The Hartford Faience Company, Hartford, Conn., is 


adding another new bu 


1 “4 
| 


Iding to its rapidly growing plant. 
G. W. Collignon, architect, Birmingham, Ala., has 


1 W. C. Knighton for the practice 


associated himselr wit 


of the profession, and would be glad to receive manu- 


facturers’ samples and catalogues 


In the Johnson Free Library, now being erected at 
Hackensack, N. ]., Rossiter & Wri; 


y 
Ss 


ht, architects, ‘‘ The 


Herculean” terra-cotta floor arches, which require no 





ARCHITECT. GROUP FOR THE UNION DEPOT, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Ty 


1e Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 
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iron beams, are being supplied by Henry Maurer 
& Sons, New York City. 


at the Broad Exchange Building, Broad and Exchange 
Streets, New York City (which will be one of the 
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PANEL BY J. E. R. CARPENTER, ARCHITECT. 


Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 


The National Fire-proofing Company is delivering 


largest build- 
ings in the 
world), eig h- 
teen thousand 
feet of fire- 


proofing daily. 


The Ohio 
Mining & 
Manufacturing 
Company, 
Shawnee, 
Ohio, will sup- 
ply their bricks 
on the follow- 
ing new con 
tracts: Car- 
negie Library, 
Atlanta, Ga.; 
Masonic Tem- 
ple, Lima, 
Ohio; General 
Electric Build- 
ing, Minne- 





PANEL LY GEORGE B. post, ARCHITECT.. @POlis, Minn. ; 
Hollingsworth 
& Callahan 
Building, Youngstown, Ohio; School Building, Glen- 
dale, Ohio; School Building, South Evanston, III. 


Atlantic Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 


~ 


E. E. Gorton, a graduate of the Ceramic Department 
of the Ohio State University, and for the past four years 


employed as chemist at the factory of the American 





FERRA—COTTA PANEL, 


New Jersey Terra-Cotta Company, makers 







* =—_ , “Sa / 


It of mottled white brick, made by the O M 


Mason Maur \1 


Terra-Cotta & Ceramic Company, | 


as superintendent with the Ohio Mining a1 \\ 


ing Company 


The following are among the orde1 


taken during August by the New Y 
Terra-Cotta Company: Apartment H: 
Stabler, East 39th Street, New York Cit yale ( 
House, West 44th Street, New York Cit Lb 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Factory for 7 B 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I.; Schools Ni 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Gurley Building, Tr N. i 
The illustration in our August nut 
Pavilion, Kansas City,.Mo., Van Brunt & H 


tects,”’ should have been entitled ‘* Pergola for 1 RB 
of Park Commissioners, Kansas City, Mo., | 
Brunt, architect.” Again, the illustratio 


‘Panel for Post Office, Newport, k 





GARGOYLE BY MORGAN & WALL, ARCHITEC'! 


St. Louis Terra-Cotta Company 
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son 


7h 


for the 


sat Detroit. 
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new office 
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rAN & OOLIDGE, 

tes Sugar. Refinet 

ois Suga Refine 
St o Works, Oak 
New York Stat 

e Pan-Amé¢ ) 
Payy»re X | srit 

{ t r¢é \ | 
soston, W. 71 

o né oO 
Shep Rut & 
Bost Hartwell 

P ( ré enc 
F. Newton, a1 tect 
e Con Newark 


ICE BUI 





DIN¢ rOLEDO, 


it of Salinger Block, 

th. architect; stable at 
& Browne, architects; 
and Sixth Avenue, New 
rchitect factory of the 
Company, Waverly, N 
Agnatins College, New 


architects 


SRICKBUILDER. 


designer, and colorist. 


party 


MONTHLY SKETCH PROBLEM OF THE ATELIER 


| 


t 






WANTED.—A first-class architectural draughtsman, 
Permanent position for the right 
Address, stating salary, 

Harry E. Forney, 


National Exchange Bank Bldg. Wheeling, W. Va. 





LE 


FITZWILLIAM, AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 


MANAGED DIRECTLY BY F. J. FITZWILLIAM, A PUPIL OI 
D’ESPOUY, WHO WON THE GRAND PRIX DE ROME 
IN THE YEAR 1854. 


*HESE problems are to be worked up as sketches and 
not as finished drawings, the problem being spon- 


tneous in execution and the detail in the nature of in- 


dication rather than that it should be laboriously drawn. 
One sketch problem is given each month from Septem- 
ver to June. The program for the month of October, 
19 innounced below; send your design and $1.00 at 


DeT I 


inv time during the month of October, and on Novem- 
it will be remailed to you, postage prepaid, with a 
written detailed analysis critical of its faults and touch 
In addition to this 


ng upon the merits of the design. 

will be sent whatever prize (if any) its rank deserves. 
For the month of October, 1go0, there will be twenty 

five cash prizes as follows: One frst prize of $30.00; 

two prizes Oo! $15.00 each; three prizes of $10.00 each ; 

four prizes of $5.00 each; five prizes of $3.00 each; ten 

prizes of $2 


FOR OCTOBER. A COUNTRY CHAPEL 


PROGRAM 


A Protestant congregation in a rural district has de- 


1 to demolish the frame building now used by them 


cided LO ae 
place of worship, the object being to replace it with 
seating 


the size and 


of more substantial material and modern 


ture of about same 


ler struc 


sat 


is one appreciative of good archi 





congregation 


tecture and they can afford sound construction, but ex- 
essive cost should be avoided in the solution of this 
‘roblem. The new chapel will stand alone in a clearing 
n the heart of a grove; being thus placed in total isola- 
tion from other buildings, the effect of each separate 


considered by the designer. Provision 


1 111 
should De 


racad¢ 

hall be made on the exterior of the ehapel for erecting 
in a suitable manner a bell to announce the hours of 
service This feature may be in the form of a tower or 


otherwise. 


The church membership numbers 200, but seats for 


foo additional shall be arranged. This capacity may be 
with or without a small gallery, bearing in mind ‘that 
3< ft. is the limit which the greatest dimension of the 
plan shall not exceed. 

Drawings. — A floor plan, and one perspective show- 
ing the front and one side of the chapel, all at the scale 
of ~, of an inch equals 1 ft. The rendering of the 


left to the discretion of the designer, but the 


problem is 
18 ins. 


paper must be cut to the uniform size of 10 by 
Send drawings unmounted to The Atelier Fitzwilliam 
on or before Oct. 31, 1g00, and do not deviate from the 


instructions given above. 
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FRONT ELEVATION. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BUILDING, FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, FRANKLIN, PA. 
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FIRST FLOOR. SECOND FLOOR 
| FIRE ENGINE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS 


‘N JOHN A. Fox, ARCHITECT. 
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DETAILS, SUNDAY-SCHOOL BUILDING, 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


a: —all 


APARTMENT HOUSE, ASHMONT, 
Epwin J. Lewis, ARCHITECT. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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